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PSYCHOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

The following remarks are the outcome of a conversation held with 
Profs. Baldwin and Ladd at the Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Psychological Association. I do not think that any apology is needed 
for the initiation of a discussion of psychological nomenclature, though 
I am well aware that, for my own part, I can more easily point out 
difficulties than answer them. 

Let me say at the outset that I presuppose (1) an autogeneous theory 
of Will, and (2) the recognition of the process of Fusion, as distinct from 
that of Association, of conscious content. The fundamental difference 
among psychologists as regards Volition should, it seems to me, con¬ 
dition a corresponding difference of terminology. Words which are 
co mm on to the heterogenists with the autogenists—“impulse,” “atten¬ 
tion,” and the like —will always be terribly equivocal. But as neither 
party is likely to give up the use of them, one can only suggest a dis¬ 
tinction and definition of the ground-processes of mind, which shall be 
the most careful possible ; this portion of the nomenclature of a psycho¬ 
logical system thus furnishing the key to the significance of the further 
terms employed. As regards Fusion and Association, I would roughly 
distinguish them as follows : in the Fusion, the factors recede before the 
total impression; in the Association, the factors are (at least) os clearly 
recognisable as they were or would be separately. 

In the developed human consciousness—our only starting-point—we 
seem to find the interplay of three processes. These processes have 
been named Sensation, Feeling, Conation. It is to be noticed (1) that 
all three terms are verbal nouns ; (2) that each has an adjective—sensa¬ 
tional, affective, conative; (it) that each has a verb—sense, feel, conate. 
“ Collate,” it is true, does not appear to occur in the dictionaries, but it 
is an obvious form. More serious is the objection that may be taken to 
the adjective “ affective ". In face of it, two alternatives seem possible. 
Either one may use “feeling” itself as an/attribute, and speak, e.y., of 
the “ feeling element ” in a complex process, of the “ feeling aspect ” of 
the pains of touch, and so on: though the active connotation of the 
word is against this. Or one may take the series—affection, affective, 
be affected. Then the child would ttnte the red of its ball, be pleasurably 
affected, and exmate an action of seizure. The passive form would often 
lead to clumsiness of phrasing; would it lead to psychological error ? 
Only a consensus of opinion can decide which of the three possibilities 
is the least objectionable. 

But when our choice is made, the real difficulty begins. Suppose that 
we have chosen “ sensation,” “ affection," “ conation ”, These processes 
are the ultimates of scientific analysis, not separate existences No one 
of them occurs of itself, in isolation. We experience only fusions of all 
three—fusions in which now sensation, now affection, now conation pre¬ 
dominates, but in which each is represented to some extent In ordinary 
parlance, as iii psychology, we name these after the prevalent ground- 
process. But we must recognise the liability to confusion which such 
usage involves. Take Prof. Bully's definitions as one instance out of 
many. “ Sensation " is the “ simple psychical phenomenon resulting 
from the stimulation of the peripheral extremity of an afferent nerve 
when this is propagated to the brain". Affective elements, " simple 
modes of agreeable and disagreeable feeling, like . . . sensations, . . . 
are given as the immediate psychical concomitants of nervous stimula¬ 
tion”. The two things are, by analysis, different Yet the writer speaks 
of the “ affective element in sensation," thereby returning to the very 
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same popular usage which he deprecates. 1 Dr. Lehmann, to take another 
example, has realised this difficulty, as regards the term GefuehL The 
Gefvekl is at once the affective element in a (characteristically) sensa¬ 
tional-affective fusion, and this concretely experienced fusion itself, if the 
affective element predominate in it He decides to call the concrete 
“state of mind” Otftuhl, discriminating between its intellectual and 
emotional elements.* 

We might, perhaps, employ “ perception ” (perceive, perceptional) to 
designate the fusion in which sensation prevails. The fusion in which 
affection predominates would be a Feeling. Here arises the difficulty of 
the adjective again ! I would incline (in spite of the objection above 
mentioned) to parallel the phrase “perceptional content" by “feeling 
content" ; or (perhaps) b.y “ felt content ”. The term “ pathic ’’ hae the 
disadvantage that it breaks the symmetry of the series The fusion in 
which conation is the chief factor is the Impulse. We have the adjective 
. “ impulsive,” and the verb “ be impelled ”. No doubt, the passive form, 
here again, is a relic of previous psychological systems; this must be 
borne in mind, and the phrase used with caution. It is, however, just as 
well that we possess it 
So far, then, we have :— 

(1) The conscious ultimates : 

sensation affection conation 

(sensational affective conative 

sense be affected conate); 


(2) The concrete mental processes : 
perception feeling 

(perceptive feeling 

perceptional pathic 

perceive feel 


impulse 

impulsive 

be impelled). 


The English terminology, after all, is fuller than the German. We 
find current, in the latter language: Em-pftn.du.ng, Ton and WiUe; 
Wiihmehmunj, GefuelU and Trieb. I do not think that much exception 
con be taken to the use of Wabmehmung. The employment of With is 
objectionable ; the word is wanted elsewhere. But what other is there ? 
We cannot render Affection by Affect; the latter has a definite meaning, 
as equivalent to emotion. Ton is awkward, and its theoretical implica¬ 
tions are in any case disturbing. Perhaps Affection might be introduced. 
That would give us : — 

(1) Sensation, Empft.ndu.ng; Affection, Affection; Conation, IVilU; 
Sense, empfindcn; be affected, ajftcirt werden; conate, tcollen. 


And in the other series : 


(2) Perception, Wahmehmnng ; Feeling, Gefuehl; Impulse, Trieb; 
Perceive, wahmehmen; feel, fucklen; be impelled, getrieben 
xcerdenu 


Two objections may be raised at this point. It may be said that these 
tables are too schematic. I do not, of course, want to cut Psychology 
to fit a terminology ; and if it be the general opinion that the science is 
not yet ripe for exact definitions, I shall be content to wait. But though 
premature rigidity is bad, the present fluidity seems worse Secondly, 
it may be argued that the separation of elements from concrete ■ >rocesses 


1 The Human Mini!, i. 81, 188, 82. 

5 Die Hauptgctctxe da mtnwhlichen GefuhUlebent, 55, 56. 
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involves a waste of good terms. But this separation is of very great 
educational importance ; students tend constantly to confuse the two 
things. And if we go on working at Psychology synthetically—a course 
which, poet Prof. James, seems just now the most promising—it becomes 
a matter of necessity. 

One further point. In the fusions of which we have spoken a single 
element has predominated. There is no reason, a priori , why two 
elements should not find equal representation, or approximately equal 
representation, in the same fusion, unless, indeed, the “ unity of con¬ 
sciousness” were appealed to. Facts must decide. We do not find, as 
a matter of fact, a namable concrete process of the kind under considera¬ 
tion in which sensation and affection are equally strong. On the other 
hand, we do find such a process in the cases where Conation is one of 
the prevailing elements. Attention is nothing else than a fusion of the 
ultimates, in which Sensation and Conation together are in the ascendant 
in consciousness. 1 This is indicated, indeed, by the common phrase 
“ sensory attention ”. 

We have then :— 

(1) No namable fusion showing a joint predominance of Sensation 

and Feeling. 

(2) “ Sensory” attention (A ufmerktamkeit) ; a fusion showing a joint 

predominance of Sensation and Conation. 

(8) Perhaps an “ affective ” attention—a fusion showing a joint 
predominance of Affection and Conation.’ It is a common 
experience that attending to a pain u makes it worse ” ; but 
it appears to be impossible to attend to Affection as we do to 
Sensation. 

It might be urged that there is a continuous progress from Perception 
to Feelmg through a series of more and more “ toned ” Sensations ; and 
that, therefore, theoretically at least, there must be a point at which the 
sensational and affective elements are in equilibrium. I cannot recall 
any experience of this character definite enough to deserve a special 
name. And there is no psychological term extant to express such an 
experience. 

The three great psychological chapters can very well retain their 
traditions! headings: Intellect, Feeling, Will (VortUUung, Geftuhl, JVille). 
Of the more complex mental processes I will not say much in this paper. 
Perception-complexes seem best designated as Ideas (VortUllungen).* 


1 Expectation and Retrospection are fusions of the same kind as is 
attention, but of a more complicated order. The content in Expectation 
is an apperceptive ideation j (representative) combination, with which 
is fused an attentional amount of conation. The content in Retrospec¬ 
tion is an associative ideational (representative) combination, with which 
is fused so much conation. Their is thus a twofold activity of appercep¬ 
tion in the former process; this activity, however, being single at any 
given moment. 

’ “ The emotion is ultimately a sensational affective fusion. Perhaps 
the moaning of the term could be extended to cover more simple states 
than those usually denoted by it." 

* Where the idea is presentative, a verb is supplied in general by 
the dominant perception : only a word for “ I perceive by touch ” is 
wanting (could one Bay : “ I tact ” ?). Whether it is presentative or 
representative, the forms “ ideate,” 11 ideational ” can be employed. 
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These, like sensations and perceptions on the one hand, and like affec¬ 
tion and feeling on the other, may be presentative or representative : 
these terms, are convenient, and more or less stereotyped in meaning. 
It is to be noticed that, while perceptions and ideas are almost infinitely 
various, the qualities of affection and conation remain the same through¬ 
out the whole course of mental development. Affection is only and. 
always pleasant or unpleasant; conation has but one quality—appercep¬ 
tion, if we care to call it so. The affective side of an idea, therefore — 
its affective value, over and above the affective values of the perceptions 
which compose it—is due to what we can only term, for distinction’s 
sake, an affection of a higher order. The idea is pleasant or unpleasant 
by virtue of an affective quality which is identical with the affective 
quality of the perception. The like holds of complex processes involving 
Will. The quality of the element dominant in the impulse and in the 
voluntary action is one and the same. There are no qualitative differen¬ 
tiation and elaboration of felt and of impulsive content, as there are of 
perceptive. Hence the difficulty of giving certain conscious processes a 
specific name. 1 

In conclusion, I will attempt to analyse into their constituents * one 
or two of the more compound processes, which were discussed in the 
conversation alluded to. (1) Detire. —The conscious content, correspon¬ 
ding to the desire of an object, would be a fusion of (o) the idea of the 
object, presentative or representative, i.e., practically, a complex of sen¬ 
sations : (6) affection, presentative and representative, or representative 
only; the latter being the representation of the pleasure attaching to 
the attained object: (c) so much of conation as is implied in attention. 
Dominant in the whole fusion is the affective element. (2) Voluntary 
Action. —The content, whose expression is a voluntary action, would 
consist of (a) representative ideas, ideas of the action itself : (6) repre¬ 
sentative affeotion ; the representation of the pleasure attaching to the 
completed action: (e) conation to the extent found in impulse. Domi¬ 
nant in the fusion is the conative element (3) Deliberation. —Here are 
present in consciousness (a) an alternation of representative ideas: (6) 
a similar alternation of represented affection : (c) an attentions! amount 
of oonation. The fusion is -of the same nature as is attention itself; 
Will is balanced by Feeling-or Intellect Just as attention may pass 
over into impulse, so may deliberation pass over into the voluntary 
action, as analysed above. 

I do not chum, in these remarks, to have offered anything new or 
original: it was rather my hope that they might call forth other expres¬ 
sions of opinion on the subject of terminology.’ 

E. B. Titchknib. 


1 Cf. Wundt 111 PhiL Stud., 391 ffi 
* Of course, only schematically. 

J For this reason I have thought it better not to weight the essay with 
references. Nor have I sought to define, except by implication, the 
three terms 4 sensation,’ 1 affection,’ 4 conation ’. 
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